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For “The Friend.” 
NOTES FROM BOOKS. 
A SETTLEMENT OF CREE INDIANS, 


The Red River of the north rises in the 





sionary, and who is thoroughly conversant!as it stretches away eastwardly towards the 
5 . | ? 


with their language, That gentleman is re- 
markable for his love of order and arrange- 


| base of the gloomy and dark range of moun- 
tains known as the Black Hills. Its most 


| ment, and is devoted to agriculture and horti-| depressed portion, three hundred feet below 


lcul ure. 
}a delightful little flower garden, kept in beauti- 
| ful order, with flourishing fields of grain and 
meadows in the rear, The Indians having 
| continually before their eyes so pleasing and 
|practical an example of the comforts of a 
| civilized life, as well as an illustration of the 
|means by which in a rigorous climate, they 


support far more stable and certain than that 


| derived from the chase, have gradually fallen 


into the habits of their instructor, and by de- 
grees have gathered around their permanent 


|homes, the implements and appurtenances, 


and even some of the comforts and luxuries 


His house is situated in the midst of| the ground level of the surrounding country, 


‘is clothed with scanty grasses, and covered 
| by a soil similar to that of the higher ground. 

“ To the surrounding country, however, the 
Mauvaises Terres present the most striking 
‘contrast. From the uniform monotonous open 
| prairie, the traveller suddenly descends one or 
two hundred feet into a valley that looks as if 


|may be enabled to provide for themselves a/|it had sunk away from the surrounding world; 


1 . . . 
\leaving standing, all over it, thousands of 


| 
| 
| 


abrupt prismatic columuar masses, frequently 

| capped with irregular pyramids, and stretch- 
ing up to a height of one or two hundred feet 
or more, 


| ‘So thickly are these natural towers, stud- 





territories of the United States, and flowing | belonging to the establishment of the thrifty |ded over the surface of this extraordinary 
north discharges its waters in Lake Winne-. | farmer. It is true, they are sometimes accost-| region, that the traveller threads his way 
peg. Within a few miles of the boundary | ed contemptuously by the:r neighbours, the | through deep confined labyrinthine passages, 
line of Canada the Assiniboin colony, a settle- | Chippewas, and ridiculed as earthworms and not unlike the narrow irregular streets and 
ment chiefly of Scotch emigrants, has been | §Tubs; but they now retort upon them: ‘ Wait lanes of some quaint old town of the European 
formed by the Hudson Bay Company. In till the winter sets in, and then you will come|continent. Viewed in the distance indeed, 
the course of a geological survey of the North | © us, beggars for our refuse potatoes and in-| these rocky piles, in their endless succession, 


Western territories performed by D. D. Owen, | 


for the government of the United States, the 
geologist visited this colony, and the follow- 
ing interesting statement is transcribed from 
the official report: 

“While detained at the Assiniboin colony 
by these preparations for our return, I had an 
opportunity of making a short visit, which 
pleased me much, to a settlement of about 
five hundred Cree Indians, residing below the | 
colony at Prince Rupert’s landing. They 
are decidedly the most civilized tribe which I 
have seen or heard of in the North. These 
Indians support themselves mainly by the 
produce of their farms, which they cultivate | 
with their own hands, They dwell in com. | 
fortable squared-log buildings, erected, thatch- 
ed, and whitewashed by themselves, They 


are acquainted with the use of the simpler | 


farming utensils, and the mechanical opera- | 
tions necessary to keep their farms and 
houses in order. Each family cultivates 
from five to ten acres of land, which is kept 
well fenced. They mow their own hay and 





feed their own cattle on it in winter. A few 
occasionally hunt during a month or more in 


different peas,’ 
“The evening we were there, several young 
lads were engaged in sharpening their scythes, 


. . . | 
preparatory to going out next morning in a 


party to mow.” 





THE BAD LANDS OF NEBRASKA, 


Among the numerous tributaries of the Mis- 
souri are two small streams which flow from 
the west—the White and Cheyenne rivers, 
and fall into the Missouri in about latitude 42 
and 26 west longitude from Washington. 

The country between the head waters of 
these rivers has long been known to the 


French voyageurs as the *‘ Mauvaises Terres,’ | 
5 | 
or Bad Lands, and is thus described in Owen’s | 


Geological Report. 

** Atier crossing Sage Creek and proceeding 
in the direction of White River, about twelve 
or fifteen miles, the formation of the Mauvaises 
Terres proper bursts into view, disclosing one 
of the most extraordinary and picturesque 
sights that can be found in the whole Missouri 
country. 


“From the high prairies that rise in the) 


the summer, when their crops do not require | back ground, by a series of terraces or benches 
much attention; but this is more for recreation| towards the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 


than for support. 


Some of the men occasion- | the traveller looks down into an extensive val- 
ally contract with the Hudson Bay Company | ley, that may be said to constitute a world of 


to transport their goods to and from York|its own, and which appears to have been 


Factory on Hudson’s Bay, 


formed partly by an extensive vertical fault, 


‘The remarkable change in the habits and| and parily by the long continued influence of 
customs of these Indians has been wrought | the scooping action of denudation. 


mainly through the force of example, by Mr. 


**The width of this valley may be about 


Smithhurst, who resides among them as mis-| thirty miles, and its whole length about ninety, 


|assume the appearance of massive artificial 
| structures, decked out with all the accessories 
|of buttress and turret, arched doorway and 
| clustered shaft, pinnacle and finial, and taper- 
ing spire. 

““Qne might almost imagine oneself ap- 
proaching some magnificent city of the dead, 
| Where the labour and the genius of forgotten 
nations had left behind them a multitude of 
monuments of art and skill. 

“On descending from the heights, however, 
and proceeding to thread this vast labyrinth 
and inspect in detail its deep intricate recesses, 
the realities of the scene soon dissipate the de- 
lusions of the distance, The castellated 
forms which fancy had conjured up have 
vanished, and around one on every side is 
bleak and barren desolation. 

“Then, too, if the exploration be made in 
midsummer, the scorching rays of the sun 
pouring down in the hundred defiles that con- 
duct the waylarer through this pathless waste, 
are reflected back from the white or ash- 
|coloured walls that rise around, unmitigated 
by a breath of air, or the shelter of a solitary 
shrub. 

‘lhe drooping spirits of the scorched geolo- 
gist, however, are not permitted to flag. The 
fossil treasures of the way, well repay its 
sultriness and fatigue. At every step, objects 
of the highest interest present themselves. 
Embedded in the debris, lie strewn in the 
greatest profusion, organic relics of extinct 
animals, All speak of a vast fresh water de- 
posit of the early Tertiary period, and disclose 
the former existence of most remarkable races 
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that roamed about in by gone ages high up| we are told, that in looking for ¢nward direc- | 


the valley of the Missouri towards the sources | tion, we subject ourselves to error; and that 
of its western tributaries. 


Bad Lands proved to be of a species that be- | and ‘a direct message from God.’ True, the 
came exterminated before the mammoth and {scriptures came by inspiration of God, yet, in 
mastodon lived, and differ in their specific | my view, the same inspiration must be with 


character, not only from all living animals, | us, to give us to comprehend their spiritual 


| the Gospel is to be found in the scriptures, | 
“Every specimen as yet brought from the | where there is ‘clear, comprehensible truth,’ | 


but also from all fossils obtained even from | 
contemporaneous geological formations else- | 
where.” 

The region thus described is, without doubt, 
one of the richest in the world for its remains 
of extinct animals, and will not long remain 
unexplored. Besides a small species of rhi- 
noceros no larger than a hog—a gigantic 
Palzotherium—a genus established by Cuvier 
for an animal allied to the Tapir, has been 
found here. A nearly entire skeleton mea- 
sured as it lay embedded, eighteen feet in 
length and nine feet in height. Many hitherto 
unknown genera, filling up some of the miss- 
ing links in the chain that connects the ele- 
phant with the deer on the one hand, and on 
the other the tiger, have already becn brought 
to light. 


ae 


Letter from Sarah L. Grubb. 


The following letter from Sarah L. Grubb 
to Mary Capper contains so much pertinent 
matter, that it may be well to revive it in the 
columns of * The Friend.” 


Stoke Newington, Sixth month 10th, 1833. 


“My pear Frienp,—Thy salutation of | 
love by letter is precious to us, as the long- 
continued friendship thou hast evinced has 
always been; and now I may say that this 
address of thine is reviving to our minds, 
How encouraging it is to see those who made | 
many sacrifices in early life for the truth’s | 
sake, not rest in past experience, even of the | 
Lord’s goodness, but be as those who remem- 
ber, that ‘he that thinketh he knoweth any- 
thing, knoweth nothing yet as he ought to| 
know;’ and even in old age, are concerned to | 
go on learning of Him who said, ‘1 am meek | 
and lowly in heart.” Ah! my dear friend, | 
this Yearly Meeting has exhibited much thou 
wouldst grieve to see, and thy dear lines to 
us convinced us of thy sense thereof. We} 
have not indeed been able to see eye to eye, | 
but we have widely and manifestly taken a 
different view of the state of our religious 
Society. Some of us thinking with thyself, 
that we see a sorrowful departure from primi- 
tive or godly simplicity, not merely in the 
external appearance, but also in that of higher 
importance, even christian doctrine, I am glad 
that thou canst so fully subscribe to the| 
‘anointing which is truth, and is no lie ; the 
unction from the Holy One, as an internal 
evidence manifested in the soul. What shall 
we do, if we suffer ourselves to be drawn from 
this blessed Spirit of the Saviour of men, or 
the measure of it which is given to all, for our 
profit? Where, but within our own hearts, 
shall we find the Comforter and the safe 
Guide? Surely the holy scriptures direct us 
to Christ within, the hope of glory; but sow 








meaning and application; because the natural 
man, by all his head knowledge and finite 


| capacity, even though he may compare scrip- 


ture with scripture, and acknowledge to their 
harmony, is, nevertheless, the natural or un- 
regenerate man still, without the operations of 
the Spirit in his soul; even that which is the 
Divine gift to all men, and which, | conceive, 
brings all who adhere to it, into a converted 
state, whether they be favoured with the in- 
spired writings, which tell of the blessed and 
holy Redeemer, or whether they be ignorant 
of them, Must it not be our experience, in 
order to partake of the benefit of the death 
and sufferings of Christ, to be brought into 
obedience unto righteousness? and what can 
do this for us, but the power of God, or name 
of Jesus, which is immediately made known 
to us by inward revelation thereof? In short, 
my dear friend, | feel alarmed in seeing that 
we, as a community, are in great danger of 
leaning to the understanding of man, in this 
day of the truly surprising ‘march of intel- 
lect;? and that, for want of trusting in the 


Lord with all the heart, we are going off examine into the subject a little, 


greatly from first principles; intermingling 
indeed with that which is not distinguished by 
gospel simplicity, but which has a tendency 
to bring us to be satisfied with many things, 
out of which, as a people, we were brought 
by a strong hand and a stretched out arm, 
which delivered from the iron hand of cruel 


| persecution, as well as from all false depend- 


ence in religion, All will not, however, thus 
return, either to the maxims and customs of 
the world, or to the beggarly elements, to be 
again brought into bondage; a precious seed 
remaineth, and will remain, however hidden, 
in which the real life of the crucified Immanuel 
will be found; and who will by and by come 
forth, and shine as the children of Him who 
is light, and in whom is no darkness at all, 


| Yea, | believe it shall yet be the earnest in- 


quiry, relative.to such as abide in the truth 


| through ali, ‘Who is she that looketh forth as 


the morning; fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners?’ 
Ah! my long loved friend, | am persuaded 
that thou dost know what thou professest; and 
the possession of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
has been thy primary concern in the different 
stages of life: thou hast now, at times, the 


|certain evidence of having been kept from 


following ‘cunningly devised fables;’ and | 
humbly trust that the saying of Him who en- 


| abled thee to separate thyself unto Him, from 


all that is found in the apostacy, will be real- 
ized to thee— Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the word.’ Amen, saith thy 
ever aflectionate friend 
Saran Gruss.” 
—ESE— 

Eminence excites attention and produces 

imitation. 





For “* The Friend.” 


‘Review of the Weather for Second Month, 1833. 


The weather for the Second month was 
quite variable, with a large proportion of dull 
and disagreeable days, during which con- 
_siderable rain fell. In some places the rains 
were long-continued and heavy, and attended 
by heavy freshets, ‘This was particularly the 
case in the centre of this State ; and the dam- 
age done on the Susquehanna and its tributa. 
ries in the destruction of bridges, &c., is said 
to have been very great, ‘To the Eastward 
destructive floods have occurred in the Con- 
necticut and Merrimac rivers. In this imme- 
diate vicinity, the rains, together with the 
many changes from cold to warm and vice 
versa, have made exceedingly bad roads during 
the greater part of the month: in many places 
they have been really dangerous, and travel- 
ling has been uncommonly laborious not only 
during the past month, but for a greater part 
of the winter. 
| By examination of the table given below, it 
will be seen that the direction of the wind has 
been set down as east or south-east for about 
one-half of the days in the month, and that in 
only one case (on the 18th,) a wind from that 
quarter was not succeeded by rain, It is well 
known to most persons, that winds from that 
direction are productive of rain, and the cause 

may readily be understood when we come to 
Rain is uni- 
versally produced by the mixture of two por- 
tions of air differing in temperature, and the 
amount of moisture they contain. A given 
bulk of air at 32° can retain only a limited 
quantity of moisture, while the same bulk at 
86° can retain four times as much;—now, if 
these two portions of air are mixed, their tem- 
perature will be a medium or 59°, and at this 
point air can retain only ove-ha/f the amount 
of vapour that it can at 86°; in other words, 
it requires twice the bulk of air at 59° to hold 
the same amount of vapour in suspension 
that it dues at 86°; consequently, when two 
equal volumes of air completely saturated and 
at the temperatures of 32° and 86° respect- 
ively, are mixed, a portion of vapour exactly 
equal to that before held by the air at 32° will 
be precipitated in the form of rain, As 
it requires about 2060 cubic feet of air at 32° 
to hold one pound of water in the form of 
vapour, it may readily be seen what an im- 
|mense amount of rain may fall under favour- 
able circumstances; and that if the difference 
of temperature of two bodies of air filled with 
moisture be but a small fraction of that men- 
tioned above, rain willensue. Indeed, it rarely, 
if ever, happens, that the difference of temper- 
ature is so great as that mentioned, nor is it 
necessary: but the amount of rain will be in 
direct proportion to the diffurence of tempera- 
| ture and the proximity of the two bodies of air 
to their point of saturation. On the eastern 


coast of the United States, the southeast winds 
coming from the Atlantic, must necessarily be 
charged to excess with moisture after having 
traversed over the ocean thousands of miles: 
these meeting and mingling with colder cur- 
rents from the west and northwest produce 
the long-continued and heavy southeast rain 








—— 





storms. 
we would naturally expect to find that the 
amount of rain would be less, in consequence 
of the air continually parting with a portion 
of its moisture, and by long-continued obser- | 
vation this is found to be the case; and even) 
in the vicinity of the great northern lakes the | 
quantity of rain that falls in a given time} 
averages less than near the Atlantic coast. | 
Thus, ; the yearly average fall of rain for 22) 
vears at Philadelphia is Fabout 42.7 inches; at} 
Boston 39.23 inches; at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire 38 inches; in New York State 36 inches; : | 
and in Ohio 36 inches; showing a regular de. | 
crease as we recede from the coast. It will 
be observed that the quantity at Philadelphi a 
is somewhat greater than at Boston, although | 
the former place i is farther inland ; 
rent exception is not one in reality, but arises 
from the difference in latitude of the 
places—it being well known that the quantity 
of rain incre ases as we approach the tropics, 
The Ist of the month was clear in 
morning, but the wind being S. E 


». it soon be- 


eame cloudy; and the morning of the 2d was) 


ushered in with a pouring rain, which towards 
noon was followed by a dense fog; in the 


evening several heavy peals of thunder were | 


heard to the eastward, At Springfield, Dela- 
ware County, a barn belonging to Ozden and 
Beatty was struck by lightning: two cows 
that were in the baru were killed, and some 
injury was sustained by the 
it Was not set on fire. 4th to 7th, inclusive, 
were cither dull, foggy, or rainy days. 
the 6th the thermometer rose to 57°, but in 
less than 24 hours it fell about 25°, and con- 
tinued to grow colder till the 10th. 13th. A 
little snow in the morning—just enough to 
whiten the ground—it soon changed to rain, 

and the snow quickly disappeared. ‘This was 
the only snow during the month, if we except 
a squall of a few minutes duration on the’ 
evening of the 10th, 14th, Very windy and 
pretty cool, 15th. A clear morning, but as 
the day advanced a KE. wind gradually 
brought with it an excess of moisture, and by 
evening the sun was entirely obscured by 
dense clouds; the following day a soaking 
rain fell. 19th and 20th. Cold days—the 

jatter the coldest in the month. 22d. Com. 
menced raining at 10 p.m., and continued 
without much intermission till 3 or 4 p. x1. of 
the next day, when it cleared off pretty cold. 
A considerable depression of the barometer 
occurred at noon on the 23d, which was fol- 
lowed in the evening by a high wind; and at 
times during the night and uext day it blew 
almost a hurricane, 27th. Wind again in 8. 
FE. and rain at9p.m. 28th. Raining most 

of the day, and very foggy in the evening, 
with no appearance of clearing off sooun.! 
Thus the month closed pretty much as it 


building, though 


began, being throughout dull, drizzly and 
wel, } 

The range of the thermometer for the 
month was from 15 to 57 or 42°, The mean 


temperature was 34}°, about 3° 
for the Second month last year, 
of rain was 4.706 inches. 

The mean temper renee of the three winter 
months was 34%, or 7} higher than the pre- 


higher a 
The amount | 


this appa- | 


two} 


the | 


On} 
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As we ve proceed inland from the coast, | vious winter, . The amount of rain ‘ena moled | rain end melted snow was 7 
snow was 11.456 inches—of snow about 3| snow 3144 oe 
inches; the preceding winter, the amount of | 









TEMPERA- 














Direction and 


.22 inches—of 


A. 


West-town B. S., Third mo. Ist, 1853. 


| 

| 
Circumstances of the weather for 
| 

| 





§ | 3 ci force of the Second month, 1853. 
- a 
s | E 5 if wind 
m| .—& (5 
ele ia 
AalzA |a 
1 | 27 | 37 | 32 E. S. E. ge C one loudy and dull. 
2) 30 | 45 | 373 S. E. to S. 1 | Rain—very fo: ry—thunder. 
3 | 35 | 52 | 33} N. N. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 
4|35 | 43 | 39 S.E. 1 | Foggy—drizzly and damp. 
5 | 37 | 54) 45} S. E. 1 | Rain and dense fog. 
6 34 | 57 | 45} S.toN.W. = 2 | Steady rain all day. 
71} 30 > 36) 33 N. N. W. 1 | Cloudy and duli. 
§ | 22 | 37 | 293 N. N. W. 2 | Clear and pleasant. 
9 | 22 | 34! 28 S. W. to N. W. 2 Do. do. 
10) 18, 40) 39 S. E. toS 2 | Cloundy—snow squalls 
11|}29 51): 40 Ss. W 2 | Cloudy—clear. 
12 | 33 | 45 | 39 | 29.46) N.W.toS.B.2| Do. — do. 
13 | 30 | 38; 34 9.26) S.E. to N.W. 3 | Snow and rain—clear 
14 | 23 | 32 | 27}) 29.63] N. W. 4 , Clear—high wind. 
15 | 18 | 37 | 273) 29.81; S. E. 2 | Clear—overcast. 
16 | 32 | 49 | 404) 29.42/| S.E. to W. 2 | Rain most all day. 
17 | 29; 44) 36}: 29.57| N. W. 3 | Clear , 
18 | 23 l a2 9.44! S. S. E. 2 | Clear—overcast. 
19 | 21 | 32 | 264) 29.20) N.N. E. 2 | Cloudy—tunar halo. 
20 15 3 | 24 9.22) N. W. 3. Clear aud cold. 
21 | 31 36 28 43/8. 8. W. 2 | Some clouds—variable. 
22 | 27 | 50 | 383; 29.26! S.S. E: 1 | Cloudy—rain 10 p.. 
23 | 29 28.90 S.E.toN. W. 3 | Rain—spits of snow. 
24 | 21 29.29) N. W. 5 | Some clouds—very windy. 
25 | 21 29.47) NNW 2 | Clear. , 
26 | 25 29.57 | N. W. 1 | Mostly clear. 
27 | 28 29.63 S. E. 2 | Clear—overcast—rain. 
28 | 33 29. S. E. 1 | Rain—very foggy. 
—— 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Fret not thyself, 


“Fret not thyself because of evil doers,” 
was the advice of the Psalmist; and he gives 
this very sufficient reason, “For they shall 
soon be cut down like the grass, and wither 
as the green herb,” but “ the goodness of the 
Lord endureth continually.” Where we are 
concerned to look upon things around us in 
this way, “trusting in the Lord,” though we 
see “ iniquity to abound,” we are kept in the 
patience, and are preserved in that which 
keeps our “ love from waxing colJ,”—out of 
that disposition which would “ {ret itself in any 
wise to do evil.” And in endeavouring to 
perform our duty to God, and to our fellow 
beings, even should it be to counsel, to warn, 
or to reprove the erring, it would be with the 
desire to gather them into the fold, where, 
under the care of the good Shepherd, there is 
‘a going in and out and finding pasture.’ 
The result we should be willing to leave 
with Him, counting ourselves but unprofitable 
servants, though we be made instrumental, 
through his assistance to help: or, if failing 
of this effect, be resigned to leave it to him, 
with whom “are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge,” and who can dispense, 
as he sees meet, either immediately, or instru- 
| mentally, according as he secs best; or 
should he for a time withhold altogether, we 
should not be disposed to murmur, considering 


that “ his ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts.” Here is the state 
of a full surrender to him, giving up all to 
him, and resigning the disposal thereof to his 
wisdom and care, thus casting all our care 
upon him, wherein we are drawn to follow 
him without holding back, or compromising, 
or staying beyond the proper time, when the 
command to “go forward.” And here 
also we feel concerned to be kept in the true 
zeal, letting nothing of the creaturely activity 
arise, lest it only accomplish that which the 
will of man ever does, and which is “not the 
righteousness of God.” 


Is 


Te avoid these extremes is necessary for a 
true action and procedure in our duty, as re- 
lates to us as individuals, and also equally so 
in our united capacity; for our sufficiency is 
not of man. ‘Therefore we must be weaned 
from all that is of man, and from too much 
looking to instrumental help, and come simply 
to dedicate ourselves to perform our own duty 
in his sight, and by the might of his holy 
Spirit, without fearing the consequences, or 
endeavouring either to bring the ark on faster, 
in our own will and time, or from laying hold 
thereon unbidden, to stay or steady it, or to 
keep it back, even though it might seem to us 
to be but the wild kine who are bringing it 
forward, 

Here we would be kept from fretting 
either because we thought it was not moving 
on fast enough, or because of the means 
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whereby it is designed it should move on- 
ward; also we should be preserved from 
letting in hardness of feeling towards any, 
and from using hardness of speech, And 
though we be called to speak plain things, 
“by the Word of the Lord,” yet it would be 
in His Spirit, as the “* angel when contending | 
with the devil (he disputed about the body of | 
Moses), durst not bring against him a railing 
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as we do so, our God will accept us and not down on the forest, and the city shall be low 


cast us away. 

And as we are concerned to cry unto Him 
“O Lord be gracious unto us,” acknowledg- 
ing in sincerity, “we have waited for thee,” 
and having known Him to be our “‘arm in the 
morning” of this society, ‘our salvation also 
in’ this **day of trouble,” it would be verified 
that, “at the noise of the tumult the people 


in a low place.” 
N. G., Second month 24th, 1853. 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE CENSUS OF 1850, 
No. 3. 
THE RATE OF INCREASE, 
It is now sixty years since the first census 


accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.’’| fled; at the lifting up of Thyself the nations of the United States was taken, and the six 





It is only in this spirit that the Lord’s ser-| were scatiered;” and his people should thus decennial returns, reduced so as to show the 
vants can be enabled effectually to come out|come to experience ‘a dwelling in a peace- increase per centum for each period, furnish 
against his enemies. And here the Giant | able habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in results both curious and important. The fol- 


who “defies the armies of the living God,” | quiet resting places; when it shall hail, coming 
(which may be standing even forty days in 
fear,) is not able to stand, but may be smitten 
down by the smooth stone from the sling of 


| 
: . : a a STATEs. 11790 to 
the little David, whose reliance is in his God, paises 


SORTS: Gah Dalaaey meres: Sip rem remanent: Be TAD ancestor enciammnncneniean aan msl eect abeiniapa 
hand by the way, rather than to proceed in|)... om ee 30.5 34.1 25.4 16.2 | 
Saul’s untried armor. | New Hampshire 29.5 16.6 13.9 10.3 5.6 11.7 | 

QO! that our Israel may trust in the Lord| Vermont. . . . .  .. . 80.8 40.9 8.3 19. t. 7.4 | 
for deliverance; and the more we are tried,| Massachusetts. . . . .  . WT | US| 107 16.7 20.2 33.3 | 
and are brought to a stand, as it were ready | Rhode Island li 11.4 | 1.8 uu a $1.9 | 
to think “we shall one day fall by the hand of | +s ae a | 43 = : Per 2 
the enemy,” may we be the more concerned to| New Jersey . 2 2. wtett«(S 151 17.7 11.5 15.6 16.3) 31. 
come unto David’s God, who is as able to de- | Pennsylvania 38.6 34.5] 29.5 28.5 27.8 33.5 
liver us, and by as unexpected means, if we | Delaware ee ee 8.7 13. | wl 5.5 17) VW. 
are faithful, as He was Israel of old, from} Maryland =. ls . . . . 6.8 11.4 | Go —- a _ 
Goliah and the uncircumcised enemies of the enh ae eee : : : - a a) ee 4 ry ao 

; ; = | Virginia . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . 17.6 10.7 | 9.3 13.7 2.3 14.6 

Lord and his people. O! that we may lay | North Carolina . : ; ; | 16.3 16.2} 15. 15.5 2.1 15.3 
aside all contriving of our own, and in the | South Carolina ; ‘ ; : | 38.6 20.3} 20.9 15.6 23 12.5 
everlasting patience wait on the movings of Georgia. .  - 6 eee 96.3 55.7 35.1 51.5 $3.7 ot. 
His Spirit ; keeping out all surmising and jeal- | oo ; 2429 | Mare rer os — | oe 

; ie . P one Kentucky ‘ ; : , ; ea 202.3 | 84. 38.8 14.8 13.3 25.9 
ousies, Which are not of a godly jealousy,! poyida ’. 56.8 60.4 
and be as willing either to wait long, or at His) Alabama. | 513.6 142 90.8 30.6 | 
bidding to go forward according as is the will | Mississippi | 341,2 87. 81.1 174.9 57.8 
and design of the great Head of the church} Louisiana ‘ ; | 100.4 40.6 so 3.3 42.1 | 
concerning us, And then [ do verily believe, | oo Sf oe Se 219.4 oo ; an ‘one 
that he will make all things ‘*work together (),;5 ; ; ; , ; | 408.6 151.9 613 61.9 30.1 | 
for good to them who love him,” and will | Indiana . . : . . . i: 403. | 500 133.1 99.9 44.1 | 
assuredly in his own time make a way for) Illinois i ry ear OR ee 349.5 | 185.2 | 202.4 80.2 | 
them, even though it be through fire and | Michigan EP cer ws a ae Ci, a oo) 87.8 | 
through water, and enable them to “sing his United States . ‘ : ‘ : “7 _— |} 3A ee ne — _— 


praise on the banks of deliverance.” 

May we be willing to let the camp be 
searched, and see what there is that hinders! In examining the above table, we cannot 
our progress, and to put away the for-) but be struck with the great steadiness of the 
bidden things, that our beloved society may rate of increase for the whole Union. It fluc- 
once more shine forth in that beauty, that) tuates between 32.6 and 36.4, its average 
would, as in ancient days, attract the sincere being 34.4, Should the Union last for an- 
seekers of truth to come and have fellowship | other period of sixty years, and its inhabitants 
with us, and with the Father and with His) continue as it may be fairly presumed they 

| will, to increase at the same rate, they will 


Son Christ Jesus. 
Were we thus concerned to go forth in his | then number 135 millions. 

time, and to rely on him in that faith which} ‘The steadiness of this rate enables us to 

David had, whose trust was, that He who de. | point out which have been at the different 

livered him out of the paw of the lion, and out | periods, the new States most sought to by the 


of the paw of the bear, would deliver him out| emigrants and the probable sources of the 
of the hand of the uncircumcised Philistine, | | stream. 


believe He would yet make a way for his 
people. | see, Kentucky, Georgia, Vermont, New York 

Let us not therefore be discouraged, or too| and Maine, were those to which the emigrants 
much cast down, because of the desolations | thronged. In the second period, Ohio, In- 
which abound, and of the flood of iniquity | diana, Mississippi and Tennessce; in the 
overflowing, and the defying of the armies of| third, Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Israel by the “uncircumcised in heart and| Ohio and Louisiana; in the fourth, Michigan, 
ear,” who “always resist the Holy Ghost.” | Illinois, Alabama, Indiana, Missouri and Ar- 
Let us not cast away the shield of faith as} kansas; in the fifth, Michigan, Arkansas, II- 
though it had not been anointed; but let us|linois, Mississippi and Missouri; and in the 
gird up the loins of our minds, watch and be] sixth, Arkansas, Michigan, Illinois and Mis- 
sober, and hope to the end, with the assurance | souri, were those which increased most rapidly. 





lowing table exhibits that per centage. 


1800| to 1810 | to 1820 to 1830 to 1840 to 1850. 











Among the old States, Connecticut is that 
of which the increase has, up to 184, been 
the slowest and steadiest ; its mean being 5.4 
per cent. There is no reason to think that 
the real increase of population in that State 
has been much below the average of the whole 
Union, and we may therefore safely estimate 
the number of her native born citizens living 
out of the State at the end of each decennial 
period, to be 25 per cent. of her population at 
the beginning of that period; an estimate 
which would give to Connecticut during those 
50 years an emigration of 320,000. 

We see that from Massachusetts, Rhode 


Thus, in the first decennial period, Tennes- | Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 


Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, a 
| constant stream of emigration has been flow- 
ing since the year 1790; that since 1800, 


New Hampshire and South Carolina; since 











1810, Virginia and Pennsylvania ; since 1820, 
Kentucky, and since 1830, Maine, New York 
and ‘Tennessee have been added to the emi- 
grating States, 

In some of these States which have tracts 
of unoccupied lands in one part, drawing to 
them a great influx of emigrants, and in an- 
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other part a population already dense and | 
seeking elsewhere for room to expand—these | 


jeeve employment at home to her citizens, so 


that her rate of growth increased in the suc- 





purity though often felt, was by many of them 
through a want of true spiritual knowledge, 


indications of the census are masqued and|ceeding 30 years 16.6 per cent., 20.2 per supposed to be something dependent upon out- 
modified ; and we know that there are States | cent., and 33.3 per cent. 


sending fort ha great stream of emigration, | 


yet receiving all “the while accessions to their | 


The same causes operated in Rhode Island, 
although this State ute more distinctly the | 


population so as to keep their increase up to, effects « of the commercial distresses previous 


and even beyond, the average of the whole} 
Union. 


to 1840, 
The last decennial period has been one in| 


ward instruction previously received, Thus 
the fresh unfoldings of the Holy Spirit were 
little heeded, in the mistaken belief, that they 
| were but the operations of memory recalling 
| doctrines and principles gathe red from the 
| Scriptures of Truth. Not knowing a state of 


In a country where there are no laws to|the main of great and general prosperity. | patient waiting upon the Lord for instruction, 
bind the citizens to a particular spot or av o-| This is shown not only in “the greater tenden- | their sense of their own deficiency drove them 


cation, where the temptation of fertile lands in 
the wilderness i is ever ready to entice the dis- | 


cy to equality in the growth of all the States, | 
| but by the way in w hich those most affected | 


on to greater diligence in external ‘observances 
They “multiplied their times for taking the 


couraged and the unsuccessful toseek some new by the depression in 1840, had recovered! outward bread and wine as a “ communion; 


abode—the utmost mobility and elasticity of | 
population must exist. We see the influence | 
of this principle in a very remarkable man.- | 
ner in tracing the details of these returns of 
the census, Amidst the steadiness and regu-| 
larity of the national growth—as steady and | 
uniform as the great operations of Nature—is | 
an almost capricious irregularity in that of the 
several States which make it up; yet this ap-| 
parent capriciousness disappears upon a close | 
inspection. 

The first check which our prosperity re- | 
ceived, was the series of measures that ended 
in the war of 1812, During this third decen- | 
nial period, the increase in the population of 
the Union which had before been 35 and 364 
per cent. fell to 33.2. The influence of the 
war in checking industry and population may 
be distinctly tr iced in the lessened increase of 
nearly all the Atlantic States, and the increas. | 
ed emigration to the South and West. These | 
effects are, it is true, somewhat obliterated by 
the interval of peace which elapsed before the | 
taking of the census of 1820, 

‘The influence of the pecuniary distresses of 
the few years preceding the census of 1840 is 
more distinctly to be traced. ‘The growth of 
the old Slave States on the seaboard appeared 
to be suddenly struck down, As compared | 
with the preceding ten years, Delaware was | 
reduced from an increase of 5.5 per cent. to| 
one of 1.7 per cent.; Maryland from 9.5 to} 
5; Virginia from 13.7 to 2.3; North Carolina | 


from 15.5 to 2.1; and South Carolina from 
15.6 to 2.2, This checking of the growth of 


the old Slave States was compensated for by | 
the immigration into the new, The increase 
in Mississippi rose from 81 per cent. to 175 
per cent.; in Louisiana from 40 to 63; in 
Arkansas from 110 to 221; and in Missouri 
from 111 to 173 per cent. 

So likewise the rate of growth of New 
Hampshire fell from 10,3 per cent. to 5.6 ;| 
that of Vermont from 19 to 4 per cent. ; that} 
of Rhode Island from 17 to 12; of Connecti- | 
cut from 8 to 4; and of New York from 39 to| 
27; while the rate of increase of the popula. | 
tion of the West, especially of Michigan, Lilie | 
nois, and the new ‘Territories, was consider- 
ably augmented, 

The zrowth of Massachusetts is worthy of 
observation. For the first thirty years it was 
a little over 11 per cent. for each decennial 
20 per cent. or about two-thirds of her in- 
crease, ‘The capital and labour of the State 

eing then diverted from commerce and navi- 
gation to manufactures, her success in these 


byterians, Independents, or Seekers, were 
| clinging to the ceremonies of a legal dispensa- 


ical; 


period, so that we may rate her emigration ; 


themselves in 1850. Thus the rate of growth 


vin the New England States rose from 14,3 | 


per cent. to 22 per cent., and the four north- 
eastern Slave States rose from 2.7 per cent. 
increase to 15.3 per cent. In Connecticut the 
rate of increase rose from 4 to 24 per ce ate, 


showing unequivocally the great prosperity of 


her manuf: uctures ; while the similar increase 


in the growth of Maryland from 5 to 24 per 
cent., must be mainly attributed to the near 
completion of her great lines to the West, and 
to the development of her mineral wealth, 
During the last twenty years Pennsylvania 
has grown more rapidly than any of the old 
States, except Georgia. During the last ten 
her increase has been 33.5 per cent.; that 
of Massachusetts 33.3; that of Rhode Island 
31.9; that of Georgia 31; of New Jersey and 
of Alabama 30.6; of Ohio 39.1; and of New 


| York 27.2 per cent. 


It would swell this article to an unwieldy 
bulk to point out all the relations which the 
above table suggests. Enough has been said 


ito show that much valuable information lies 


hidden from the careless eye in these returns 
of population, until by classification and re- 
duction they are made to speak intelligibly. 
—SS——— 
For ** The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES, 

Among the various sects into which the 
nominal Christian community in England was 
divided at the time of the rise of Friends, there 
were doubtless very many individuals, who 
by their faithfulness to the measure of know- 
ledge they had attained, were accepted by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The nomin: ally religious, 
whether they were called Episcopalians, Pres- 
> still 


tion, whose rites were but outward and typi- 


soul in the partaking thereof, to give some 
vitality to the form which had been long dead 


attained that point in 
heart, and real sanctification of soul, which, | 
dim-sighted as they were, they could still see | 
was pointed out in the Scriptures of ‘Truth as 
characteristic of Christian discipleship. Be-| 


hearts often were made sad by the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, which operated within them, 
condemning all sin. The inward Witness for 


and though olien conscious that they, 
| gathered little spiritual strength thereby, they 
were endeavouring by great earnestness of 


| they shortened the period between their meet- 
|ings for hearing preaching; they lengthened 
\in public meetings, in family gatherings, and 
in private chambers, the prayers they off:red, 
In these respects the various classes of the 
religious community seemed to seek to outdo 
each other, 

When the Society of Friends 
spread through the north of England, their 
doctrines striking at the dead forms of reli- 
gious observances, as well as at the love of 
the world, that living root from which so much 
sin and corruption springs, created a great 
sensation among the members of the various 
Christian sects, ‘There were many things in 
the practices of the new Society, entirely dif- 
ferent from any that marked other professors, 
and though their doctrines might be in the 
main fundamentally the same with that of all 
orthodox Christians, if outward forms were 
considered unessential, yet the spirituality of 
their views,—their clear testimony to the in- 
ward manifestation of the Light of Christ to 
lead into all ‘Truth,—and as being sufficient 
for that glorious purpose in every one obedient 
to its leadings, put the axe to the root of that 
dependence upon public preachers which had 
been one great cause of the want of individual 
spiriiu: al growth and experience amongst the 
generality of professors, ‘The inquiries ‘stirred 
up by the testimonies Friends bore against 
the spirit, the maxims and manners of the 
world, led many seekers alter ‘Truth, through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
inward illumination of his blessed Light, to 
see the beauty and excellency of the way of 
the cross, as it had been unfulded to and 
preached by George Fox. ‘The fame of the 
new Society spread far and wide through 
England. Many false and injurious reports 
were circulated against its principles, and 
concerning the practices of its members, Yet 
there was something even in the worst ac- 
counts given of them, which could scarcely 
| fail to awaken the consideration of religious 
people. ‘They were said to uphold the doc- 


began to 


.{trine of the immediate influeuce of the Holy 
Many of them were sensible that they had not | 


faithful dedication of 


|Spirit on the mind of man, as his director 
}and counsellor, and as indeed that teacher, 
which cannot be removed into a corner, ‘T hey 
;declared that man was cailed to perfection, 
|and that the Lord God who demands perfec- 
tion of him, is able and willing to keep him 


side the outward written testimony to the state | from falling into sin, if he will but walk in 
of holiness to which they were called, their| humility, faithfulness, and obedience before 


Him, ‘These were glorious doctrines, and 
many hearing of them, felt a warm desire to 
know more of the matter, 
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"Amongst those who had heard of the new preacher this pertinent question, “ Art thou a ler; ; but, with the career of his ‘uncle and the 


Society, and something of its doctrines, and| minister of Christ?” 


‘These words, convey- | 


late Louis Philippe—both objects of the popu- 


was not so discouraged by the calumnies| ing as they did an insinuation that there might | lar choice—before our eyes, we cannot hope, 


spread against it, 


but. that he desired more|be a doubt as to what the answer if made in if to hope were lawful, that such an arrange- 
full information on the subject, was Morgan |truth, would be, irritated not only the priest | ment will be lasting. 


We can only look up 


| 
Floyd, a man standing in the station of min-| who had ministered, but also another one who | with devout confidence to Him who rules 


ister toa congregation at Wickham, in Den- | 
bighshire, Wales, 


was then present. ‘This last, seized John by the | 


In 1653, he desired two|collar, and in great wrath ie agged him out of | guidance all will at last be well. 


among the nations, assured that under his 
Meanwhile 


of his congregation, one of whom was named | the house, and delivered him into the custody |it may be interesting to take a brief view of 


John Ap John, to go to the north of England, | 
where alone there was a body of Friends at | 
that time, investigate their principles and 
practices,—and having tried what they were, | 
and satisfied themselves, to return and report 
to him, In making choice of two persons for | 
such an important mission, he doubtlessly 
chose such as he thought of sound mind, and 
discreet judgment, as well as such as he 
deemed in measure instructed in the myste- 
ries of godliness. John Ap John had been 
himself a preacher at Beaumaris, in Anglesea, 
as we learn from George Fox’s Journal, but 
for some cause he was now in Denbighshire, 
and appears to have been considered one of 
the flock of the said Floyd. 

‘These two inquirers passed on to the north 
of England, and there in order to try what 
Friends were, they attended their meetings. | 
George Fox briefly states the result thus:— 
“When these triers came amongst us, the! 
power of the Lord seized on them, and they 
were both convinced of the truth, So they 
staid some time with us, and then returned to 
Wales ; where afterwards one of them depart- 
ed from his convincement; but the other 
named John Ap John abode in the Truth, and 
received a part in the ministry, in which he 
continued faithful.” 

What effect the favourable report of the two 
spies sent by Morgan Floyd, had upon him, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but he 
never joined the Society of Frie nds, and his 
congregation opposed them roughly. If he 
still clung to his old doctrines, his congre- 
gation and his salary, afier learning the views 
of the Society, and found that his chosen 
friends were convinced of their truth, it is no- 
thing more than thousands have done since. 
Many seriously-awakened persons have made 
inquiries for themselves into the principles of 
Truth, aud have been convinced that the path 
of duty, of true wisdom, and of real earthly 
happiness, lies under the cross, and yet they 
have never been able to bring their minds to 
walk therein. The love of the world has too 
much dominion in them, ‘They cannot hum- 
ble themselves so that the King of Glory, the 


Lord Jesus Christ, may take the rule and| 


government of their hearts, 


John Ap John having returned to Denbigh-| ine sym; pathy for a 


shire, was faithful to the openings of the Light 


lof a constable. That night he was confined 
in a close dark prison. The next d: iy he was 


the three families whose rival pretensions 


‘have, since 1848, so singularly complicated 


| brought for examination before the ma; gis-|the web of French politics, whose mutual in- 
trates of the place, the priests being also in | |trigues precipitated the crisis of December 


|attendance, who laboured to incense “those i in | 
authority against him. 


last, and whose claims, though now, with one 


They demanded sen-| exception, in abeyance, may yet become the 


tence upon him, desiring that he might be | soul of new factions, and the occasion of fresh 


whipped 


ped ‘that the de vil might come out of | disasters, 


him.’ Whenever he attempted to speak, one | 


‘or other of these excited men would strike 


him, and stop his utterance by placing their 
hands before his mouth. ‘They succeeded in 
their efforts, and John was committed to 
prison. 

(To be continued.) 


an 
For 

FRANCE AND ITS RULERS. 
situation of the French nation is an 
yus and portentious one, containing as 
several great conflicting parties and 
all, for the present, awed 


“The Friend.” 


The 
anomak 
it does 
interests 3 


the parvenu emperor, who is attempting to 
establish a dynasty through the influence of a 
name, but which are anxiously watching for 
an opportunity to carry out their respective 
schemes for rising into power, and will pro- 
bably, before a great while, make some effort 
that must convulse not only their own nation 
but the whole of Europe. 


In order to remind our readers of the origin 


of these individual factions, and the ground 
on which they claim pre-eminence, we take 
the following bricf sketch from the “ Leisure 
Hour,” which though written prior to the re- 
establishment of the empire, is not the less 
informing and interesting, 


“It is impossible to survey without deep 
emotion the posture of politic al affairs among 
our neighbours across the Channel, The 
feelings which animate us as we listen to the 
unexpected and portentious events which now 
and then startle us, like a thunderclap issuing 


from the bosom of some angry cloud, are too 


solemn to receive any tinge from mere theo- 
retical prepossessions in favour of particular 
forms of government; they spring from genu- 
reat nation, mingled 


‘ 
bn] 


with boding anxicty, and a hall: despairing | 


in his mind, and grew in grace and spirit ‘ual | hope, with respect to the fate awaiting it in 


experience. What meetings were first estab- 
lished in his neighbourhood, does not appear ; 
but we find that in 1655, a gift of the ministry 
of the Gospel had been committed to him, and 
that he was in Glamorganshire zealously ad- 
vocating the doctrines of ‘Truth. Being at 
Swansea in the Eighth month, he believed it 
right for him to go to the steeple-house, at the 
time the priest of the place was to preach, 
When the discourse was over, he asked the 


ithe future. 


When will convulsions cease 1 
When will civil discord be permanently hush- 


ed, and opportunity afforded for the growth of 


order, liberty, and religion? Sixty-three 
years have rolled away since the revolution- 
ary storm began, and still its fury is unspent ; 

it still rages with apparently unexhausted 
powers of mischief. It is true that more than 
7,000,000 French citizens have raised Prince 
Napoléon Louis Buonaparte to supreme pow- 


| bon dynasty. 
;and that of 
'French crown would have devolved, 


into 
silence by the overshadowing popularity of 


‘lion. 


‘Of these families, the one which claims 
precedence, at least in this notice, is that 
which represents the elder branch of the Bour- 

Ona the death of Louis XVI, 
his son a short time after, the 
in the 
ordinary course, upon his brother, the Conte 
de Provence, ‘This prince, together with his 
younger brother, the Conte d’Artois, were the 


| chief means of rousing the sovereigns of Aus- 


tria and Prussia to those acts of aggression 
which awoke the military enthusiasm of 
France, and thus paved the way for the as- 
cendancy of Napolcon. Immediately on the 
fall of the great Corsican, the Conte de Pro- 
vence ascended the throne as Louis XVIIL., a 
dignity in which, after a temporary flight, he 
was finally reinstated afier the battle of Wa- 
terloo. He was succeeded by his surviving 
brother, the Conte d’Artois, who assumed the 
tile of Charles X. His arbitrary conduct, 
however, once more threw France into rebel- 
In July, 1830, he was expelled the 
throne, and the instruments of his despotic 
measures found a prison in the fortress of 
Vincennes, The Duc d’Angouléme, eldest 
son of Charles X., who had married his cou- 
sin, the only daughter of Louis XVI., was 
now the nearest person to the crown; but, 
seeing no chance of obtaining it, on account 


| of the state of popular feeling, he waived his 
jright in favour of his nephew, the Duc de 


Bordeaux; more commonly known as the 
Conte de Chambord, from the Chambord es- 
tate, Which was purchased for him by public 
subscription on the confiscation of the Bour- 
bon property by the French government. 
‘This prince is the idol of the Legitimist party, 
the most strenuous exertions have been made 

on his behalf, and there were moments during 


‘the past year when it seemed likelier that 


Henry V., rather than Napoléon Louis, would 


now be the recognized ruler of France. He 
was born on the 29th of September, 1820, a 


few months after his father, the Duc de Berri, 
second son of Charles X., had fallen beneath 
the hand of an assassin. 

“The house of Orleans, recently represented 
by Louis Philippe, for eighteen years king of 
the F rench, is a younger branch of the Bour- 
bon family. It was “founded in 1661, by 
Philippe, brother of Louis XIV., whose son, 
under the title of regent, exercised absolute 
sway during the minority of Louis XV, One 


of the most distinguished princes of this 
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younger > branch was Louis Philippe Joseph, | the island of Corsica, and founded that branch 
surnamed Egalité, from the part he took in|of the family which has since attained a re- 


the first revolution. From the beginning of 


that struggle he made common cause with the | mediate ancestors of Napoléon were Charles 


most extreme faction; he wore the national 
cockade, spoke at the Jacobin clubs, and even 
voted for the death of the king; but, at length, 
lost his own life upon the scaffold. His eld- 
est son, the late king of the French, experi- 
enced a chequered. career. After fighting 
under the banners of the Republic, he was 


forced, at length, to find an asylum in obscu- | 


rity. He filled, at one time, the post of usher 


in a school; at another, was obliged to teach | ters, 


languages for his support. Driven from Eu- 
rope, he took refuge in the United States, and 


after sounding the lowest depths of adversity, | Camerata. 
was raised in 1830, on the expulsion of| Napoléon, died 


Charles X., to the throne of France. 
subsequent history is well known. 


Europe as a model of wisdom, firmness, and 
good fortune; when, by politic measures, he 
had almost ripened his ambitious schemes, 
and saw himself surrounded by an accomplish- 
ed family, able ministers, and an army appa- 
rently devoted to his interests, he fell, in the 
course of a single day, to the condition of a 
helpless exile, whose ashes were destined, ere 
long, to find their resting-place in a foreign 
land. His eldest son, the Duc d’Orleans, was 
killed by a fall from his carriage in 1842, 
leaving, as the representative of his house, 


, and the heir of its future fortunes, the Comte 


de Paris, who was born in 1838, besides his 
second son, the Duc de Chartres, who is two 
years younger. ‘The prospects of the Comte 
de Paris are, perhaps, less promising than 
those of his rivals. His abilities, however 
great they may eventually prove, will lack 
the support of a title derived from birth; the 
terms on which his grandfather ascended the 
throne having virtually acknowledged the 
principle of those measures which at length 
drove him from it; and if the French nation 
should at last decide for royalty, it is more 
likely that they will choose the direct repre- 
sentative of their ancient kings, or the lmpe- 
rial dynasty of Napoléon, than one who has 
neither abstract right nor popular prestige in 
his favour. 

“ At present, however, the star of Napoléon 
is in the ascendant. That wonderful man 
seems to have engraved his name in the very 
soul of France. ‘Though for more than thirty 


years he has slumbered in the grave, he rules | 


that country with absolute sway. The infatu- 


ation which offered up millions at the shrine | 


of his ambition, has strengthened with the 
lapse of time, and his name has only to be 
uttered to gather around it the suffrages of a 
people who are united in nothing but the ho- 
mage they render to his memory. The dis- 
astrous splendours of his fame can receive 
little addition from ancestral honours, yet it 
is worth mentioning, that his family is of an- 
cient date and noble origin, Its name occurs 
as early as the twelfth century among the 
knights of St. James of Calatrava, At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Gabriel 
Buonaparte fixed his residence at Ajaccio, in 


Selected. 
THE LORD WILL PROVIDE. 


BY JOHN NEWTON. 


B ante. elias tena | ith Ge 1| Though troubles assail, and dangers affricht, 
uonaparie, who fought along with General) phough friends should all fail, and foes all unite, 


Paoli for the independence of * Corsica, but at| Yet one thing secures us,—whatever betide, 
length acquiesced in the sovereignty of a out The Scripture assures us the Lord will provide. 
tion destined soon to be governed by his son;| ; 

and Maria Laetitia de Ramolino, a lady of| The birds without barn or storehouse are fed, — 


| From them let us learn to trust for our bread; 
great beauty and admirable mental - ilities, | His saints what is fitting shall ne’er be denied, 
who died in 1832 2, in her eighty-third year. | So Jong as ‘tis written, The Lord will provide. 


The family of Charles and Laetitia Buona. | 

parte consisted of five sons and three daugh- | We may, like the ships, by tempests be tossed 
Of the daughters, Eliza, the eldest, | On perilous deeps, but cannot be lost ; ; 
marsied an Mtalien noblemen. She died Au Though Satan enrages the wind and the tide, 


nown rivalling that of the Caesars, The im- 





His | Caroline, the -youngest, was married to Joa-_| 
After | chim 
curbing the excesses of a fierce democracy | throne of Naples; one of her sons, Napoléon | 
for a series of years, and being regarded by | Achille Murat, married a grand-niece of Gen. | 


| This promise engages, the Lord will provide. 
| gust, 1820, leaving one daughter, the Countess | : 
Pauline, the favourite sister of His call we obey, like Abram of old, 


in 1825, leaving no children, | Not knowing our way, but faith makes us bold; 
For though we are strangers, we have a true guide, 


And trust, in all dangers, the Lord will provide. 


Murat, with whom she ascended the |” 


When Satan appears to stop up our path, 
And fill us with fears, we triumph by faith ; 
He cannot take from us, though oft he has tried, 


eral Washington ; the other, Napoléon Lucien, | He. ; 
This heart-cheering promise, the Lord will provide. 


was lately envoy extraordinary from France| 
to the court of Turin. Of the five brothers’ 
Buonaparte, Joseph, the eldest, left no male 
offspring; and, on the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, the son of Napoléon by the em. | 
press Maria Louisa, the representation of the. 
family properly devolved on the next brother, 
Lucien, and his descendants. But Lucien 
married without the emperor’s consent, as did 
also the youngest, Jérome, and on this ground 
they were both excluded from the succession 
in 1804. Admitting the validity of this ex- 
clusion, we must look for the representative 
of Napoléon in the family of Louis Buonaparte, 
the fourth brother, who married Hortense} 
Beauharnais, daughter of the empress Joséph-| J Told that Lie—I heard a story the other 
ine, and of whom Napoléon Louis Charles, | day, (writes a correspondent of the Knicker- 
the president of the French republic, is the bocker,) which amused me. An old lady 
only surviving child. This extraordinary said— 

man, pronounced, as if prophetically, by his) ‘When my father moved into the new 
mother, a ** mere compound of obstinacy and country, one of us children once told a lie. 
daring,” is thus connected by both parents; My mother could not ascertain the culprit, 
with the founder of the dynasty which he is but a lie lay between us. 

evidently ambitious to perpetuate, He was| ‘** Well,’ said she, ‘you may escape now, 
born at Paris, the 20th of April, 1808, He) but you may be sure that I will know at some 
had already made two desperate attempts to| day which of you has told a lie.’ 

rouse the feelings of the people in his favour,| ‘* Weeks passed on, and nothing more was 
when the revolution of 1848 opened the way | said on the subject. My father lived in a log 
for his return to France. He was forthwith! house, which contained one room above, and 
chosen a member of the National Assembly, | one below. The children slept in the cham- 
and in December of the same year, was chosen | ber. One night a tremendous wind arose, 
President by more than six million votes, His and at midnight blew off the entire roof of the 
recent coup d’ état is fresh in the recollection house. My “mother, alarmed at the crash, 
of all. Between seven and eight millions have | ran up the ladder, and putting her head into 


He tells us we're weak, our hope is in vain ; 

The good that we seek, we ne’er shall obtain ; 
But when such suggestions our spirits have plied, 
This answers all questions, the Lord will provide. 


No strength of our own, or goodness, we claim; 

Yet, since we have known the Saviour’s great 
name, 

In this our strong tower for safety we hide; 

The Lord is our power, the Lord will provide. 


When life sinks apace, and death is in view, 

This word of his grace will carry us through ; 

No fearing or doubting with Curist on our side,— 
Ve hope to die trusting the Lord will provide. 


—_—__ 


_ vested him for ten years w ith all but absolute | the roofless chamber, cried— 


power. He is connected by ties of affinity | 
with several of the leading potentates of Eu- ‘* ¢ Yes, mother,’ piped a small and terrified 
rope. Besides the prestige which clings in-| voice ; ‘ yes, mother, we are all here, and if 
dissolubly to the name of Buonaparte, he can | the day of judgment has come, it was me that 
count among his maternal relatives, the son- | told that lie!’ ” 

in-law of the Emperor of Russia, the Queens | To how many “children of larger growth” 
of Sweden and Portugal, and the Empress | does a similar repentance come, and from 
Dowager of Brazil. Whether his ascendancy | similar causes; the ‘still small voice” amid 
will last, it would be presumptuous confidently | the storm. 

to predict; but, should it continue, may he ae 

have the wisdom necessary to reconcile it} Marbleized Iron.—The us* of iron, in its 
with the true interests of tne people he aspires | application to building purposes, seems to be 
to govern.” daily extending—its durability, solidity and 
susceptibility of ornament for architectural 


**¢ Children, are you all there? 
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adornment, without much increasing the cost, | remove all incredulity in relation to the de- 

recommending it above all other materials. | scription of “the craters in the moon.” We 
. . . | . ~ . 

A new application of it has been made by a/ will cheerfully comply with the request rela- 


company in New York, in the manufacture |tive to the extract from Penn’s “ No Cross no| 


of marbleized iron, which has all the beauty Crown,” when a suitable opportunity pre- 
and variety of colour that marble itself exhib- | sents, 
its. The iron appears to be enamelled, and | 


the choicest kind of marble for mantels, col-|_ To the two subscribers, one in Massachu- 
umns, and table-tops, are imitated so closely | 


isetts, and the other in the State of New York, 





that the ordinary eye cannot detect the differ-| who say they feel themselves bound to with- | 
draw their s “The Friend,” on | Pone’ss, ° 

; ir support from The Friend,” on | copies for every hundred, to bring down the expense, ) 
| will be $1.15 for each copy bound in muslin in two 
| volumes, deliverable here. 


ence. The great advantages of this article 
are its cheapness—it is produced at one-half 
the cost of marble, and in various shapes and 
forms, according to the taste of the purchaser | 
—its durability, and its capability of resisting 
a greater degree of heat, Neither acids nor 
oils affect it, in which respect it has a decided | 
advantage over marble. The beauty and 
utility of this manufactured article will make | 
it a valuable and important substitute for 
marble. 


account of our strictures on Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, we would remark, that while we shall 
not object to their mode of showing their dis- 


tive to the book in question, we do emphati- 
cally deny there being any “ proslavery 
arguments” in the remarks published in the 
Journal, and we think that notwithstanding 
|the charges made, they must be aware that 
** The Friend” has always maintained an un- 
flinching and consistent testimony against 
slavery. 


—=>_- 


An Erect Position—A writer on health’ 
very justly condemns the habit of lounging | 
which a large number of people indulge in, as 
injurious to the health. He says: 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


| Ships have arrived from Liverpool. 


“ An erect bodily attitude is of vastly more 3 
ENGLAND.—In Parliament 


importance to health than is generally ima- 
gined. Crooked bodily positions, maintained 
any length of time, are injurious, whether in 
a sitting, standing, or laying position, sleeping 
or waking. ‘To sit with the body leaning for- 
ward onthe stomach, or on one side, with the 
heels elevated to a level with the head, is not 
only in bad taste, but it is exceedingly detri- 
mental to health, cramps the stomach, presses | Sweden. 
the vital organs, interrupts the free motion of | business in France. The orders for goods from the 
the chest, and enfeebles the functions of the l nited States, at Lyons, already exceed the amount 
: : : it is possible to supply. Weather frosty, with 
abdominal thoracic organs, and, in fact, un-} . oy. ’ 
balances the whole muscular system. Many| SPAIN.—The new ministry have a large majority 
children become slightly hump-backed or se- | in the Cortes. 
verely round-shouldered by sleeping with their ee ee ee eco ge 
: . : F suspecte srsons confiscated. Gates 
head raised ne high pillow. When any Milan still ie 310,000 eta demanded of that 
person finds it easier to sit or stand, or walk city each week by the Austrian General. 
or sleep in a crooked position than a straight AUSTRIA.—An attempt to assassinate the empe- 
one, such a person may be sure his muscular | ror failed. 3 
system is badly deranged, and the more care- UNITED STATES.—The thirty-second Congress 
ful he is to preserve a straight or upright 
position, and get back to nature again, the} 


seven million pounds sterling, have been voted by 
both Houses of Parliament. 
Cotton slightly declining. 
tending downwards. 
with deep snow. 
FRANCE.—Thirty ships have been chartered by 


Breadstuffs dull, and 
Weather has been stormy, 


has expired, having effected little good. 
President has been inaugurated, and his cabinet 
has been confirmed. 


” ? a ‘ . 
better. Pennsylvania.—The State canal is open. Four 
a persons killed on an emigrant train on the Central 





railroad, through the carelessness of the conductor. 
He has been committed to jail to stand trial. 

New York.—Money market very stringent, not- 
withstanding there is a mania for purchasing real 
estate. 

Illinois has disgraced the profession of freedom, 
by enacting a law to sell free coloured persons as 
slaves who shall come into that State. 

The West.—The pork crop in eight of the hog rais- 
ing western States, overruns the crop of last year 
eight million pounds. 

BUENOS AYRES.—A revolution headed by Ge- 
neral Flores broke out on New Year's day. 

BRAZIL.—The papers state that the snip Camar- 
go, sailing under the American flag, had landed 600 
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A correspondent at a distance who is evi- 
dently but little acquainted with the wonders 
of modern Astronomy, objects to the extract 
published in one of our late numbers, describ- 
ing “the Craters of the Moon,” as being un- 
certain, and asks * how that knowledge was 
come at?” We answer, by means of mathe- | 


matical calculation, and the use of an instru- | Slaves. The yellow fever at Rio, and spreading. 
“sy CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—The English have 


ment slowly brought to perfection by the study 
of the phenomena of the passage of light 
through transparent crystalline bodies. If 
our friend will read the description of “ The 
New Monster Telescope,” given in our last 
number, and the wonderful results obtained 
by its extraordinary power, we think it will 


again defeated the natives, and it is said the Kaffer 
war is over. 
RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jacob Haines, agent, Pa., for Jane 
W. Edwards, $2, vol. 25, Eliz. Willitts, $2, vol. 26, 


Christr. Ellwood, $2, vol. 26, Jos. M‘Carty, $4, vols. 


|approbation of the sentiments expressed rela- | 


From EUROPE.—The Cambria and Baltic steam- | 


strong assurances | 
oo sony =~ ie of Se efficient as a means of rapidly and legibly 
Estimates for the su rt 0 2 navy, g to} a5 

eee eee nea s +) | committing thoughts to paper. 


The new | 


| 
| 
' 








5 and 26, Marshall Battin, $8, to 52, vol. 26; from 
tephen H. Bull, $10, to 52, vol. 26; from W. Crew, 
O., $2, vol. 26. 
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GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


Subscribers for the Leeds edition of Geo. Fox's 
Journal, whose names have been forwarded to the 
undersigned previous to the first of the present 
month, are informed that the first shipment has 
come to hand, and the books are ready for delivery. 
The price of the present invoice, including all ex- 
penses, (after throwing in the twenty additional 


Itis probable that future 
lots of the work will not vary greatly from this 
price, if the number of copies subscribed for will 
entitle us to the allowance. 

Subscribers in Philadelphia will please send for 


| their copies to 


W. Hopesoy, JR., 
S. E. corner of Tenth and Arch streets. 





Communicated. 


Phonography.—Benn. Pitman, of Bath, 
England, brother to the inventor of phonog- 
raphy, has just arrived in this country, for 
the purpose of effecting a wider dissemination 
of this useful art. Certain improvements 
have recently been made in the details of the 
system, which, it is said, render it still more 





A stated Annual Meeting of “The Contri- 


| butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 


| 
| 





” 


Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 


merchants in Paris, to bring ice to that city from| held on Fourth-day, the 16th of Third month, 
There is a prospect of an active spring} 18538, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., at Mulberry street 


meeting-house, Philadelphia. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committeee on Instruction, will meet 
in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 18th in st. 
at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Third month, 1853. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A well-qualified femalet eachet !s wanted, 
to take charge of the School for Indian Chil- 
dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No, 
377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
No. 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 





Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


The summer term to open 2nd of Fifth 
month, and continue 22 weeks, For board- 
ing, washing, tuition, and school stationery, 
(except the books used in recitations,) the 
charge is $60 the term, ‘Those inclining to 
send will please make early application, 


YarpLey WARNER, 
Warren Tavern P. U., Chester Co., Pa. 
Third month, 1853. 





Diep, on Seventh-day, the 12th of Second month, 
1853, in Cedar Co., Iowa, in the 29th year of her 
age, SaraAH ANN, wife of Phinehas Cowgill, and 
daughter of Isaac and Sarah Branson, formerly of 
Belmont Co., Ohio. She was previously to her re- 
moval to lowa, a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 





